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along the Peruvian coast and in the Chilean archipelago region
The interment zone, represented by the coastal plain of Southern
Peru and by the Longitudinal Valley of Chile, nowhere very
wide, is liable to become squeezed in places between the two
mountain zones, either into the form of very narrow passages
or altogether out of existence. Even where the mountain belts
are far enough apart to enable it to develop as a fairly wide
plain, its surface is liable to interruption by the projecting
tops of half-buried hills and ridges belonging to one or other
of the mountain systems on either side, particularly to the
Andes.

The forces that have raised the Andes in recent times and
have caused the simultaneous uplift of the Coastal Range in Chile
are still at work, in a subdued form it may be, but none the
less quite noticeably. Raised beaches are a conspicuous factor
of the shore line along the Pacific, and terraces thought to be
of marine origin are found even in the interior at the foot of
the Andes. Delightful as the climate and surroundings are in
Central Chile, these amenities are offset to some, extent by the
frequent occurrence of earthquakes, some of which, such as that
at Valparaiso in 1906 and those at Concepcion and Chilian in
1939, prove very destructive. Between 1907 and 1924, it is
said, there were over 12,000 earthquakes in Chile, i.e. at the
rate of two per diem. Of these thirty-three, or two per annum,
were destructive. The high frequency of these visitations points
to the fact that the earth's crust in this marginal zone has not
reached a position of stability, for attaining which its situation
between the high mountains and the deep sea is most unfavour-
able. So long as the population was mainly scattered and agri-
cultural, crustal disturbances did not matter much; but when
important cities such as Santiago and Valparaiso come into
existence, destructive earthquakes are liable to cause serious
interruptions in the economic life and progress of the region.

The climatic features of the Western Andes have been
described in general outline in Chapter XVIII above. From
Arequipa southwards to Central Chile their western slopes contain
no settlements other than scattered mining camps and a few
oasis-like villages situated at points where snow-fed streams
broaden out temporarily and feave alluvial tracts. Some of the
latter centres, like S. Pedro de Atacama, are of importance as
fodder stations on the long trails over the Andes. In Central
Chile, where the Longitudinal Valley tends to be dry, and
especially where the Andes advance towards the coast, settlement
in following the more abundant water supplies has pushed up
the valleys of the main mountain system. In Southern Chile, on